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Che Serpent in Scripture and MMivth. 


Tue Bible may be said to begin and end with the story of 
a Serpent. In the Book of Genesis a serpent, more subtle 
than any beast of the field, tempted the woman in Paradise; in 
the Book of Revelation a dragon stood before a woman to devour 
her child. This dragon is spoken of as “the old serpent, he 
that is called the Devil and Satan.” Mythology is full of ser- 


pents, and in these days it is often found that an Egyptian or 


a Babylonian myth is suggestive of some new meaning in He- 
brew Scripture. Books of serpent-worship have been written, 
and suggestions as to its origin are not wanting. But the 
serpent is a deceiver, and I think the central meaning of the 
mythic serpent, at least, has escaped identification. The ser- 
pent with its tail in its mouth—as the Phoenicians represented 
it—seemed so apt an emblem of eternity, or at least of time- 
cycles, “never ending, still beginning,” that any search after 
a meaning was induced to rest there. There are, I think, sev- 
eral important serpents of mythology, which are indeed con- 
nected with time and years, but mean something a little dif- 


ferent from this. 
First, there ts the Polar Dragon, represented by the constel- 
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lation Draco. Around the present pole as a center all the 
stars apparently revolve in circles—and the curves, in fact, do 


not differ perceptively from circles, while our observations are 
confined to short periods, But in reality they are cycloidal, 


like the curves made by any point in the circumference of a 
carriage wheel, for the polar axis, like the carriage axle,is in 
motion. It makes a circle around the pole of the ecliptic. The 
result in the case of any particular star is an infinite succes- 
sion of cycloidal curves, crowded close upon one another, but 
clearly distinguishable if we take, let us say, twelve equidis- 
tant positions of the polar pivot in going its round. Any dia- 
gram made to represent the twelve curves might suggest the 


coils of a serpent. Such a serpent has neither head nor tail. 
But if any point of time be taken as a date to reckon from, the 
pole belonging to that date becomes the head of the serpent, 
and, of course, the tail must meet the teeth. Our astronomi- 
cal charts, or celestial spheres—which are derived from ancient 
zodiacs—actually show a dragon coiling around the north 


pole ; and this precessional motion would seem to be a feasi- 


ble origin for it. The present polar dragon, however, is 
shrunken and lies within the circle of poles along which we 
should have expected it to lie; and its tail, if it ever was be- 
tween its teeth, has escaped. In the classical description of 
the Shield of Hercules, which Mr. Richard A. Proctor, with 
such great probability, regards as relating to the dome of a 
zodiac temple: 


The scaly horror of a dragon, coil'd j 
Full in the central field, unspeakable; 


With eyes oblique retorted, that askant 
Shot gleaming fire. 


Mr. Proctor, says, however, that anyone who considers at- 
tentively the aspect of the constellation Draco in the heavens 
will perceive that the drawing of the head in the maps is not 
correct. The head is no longer pictured as it must have been 
conceived by those who first formed the constellation. The 


two bright stars, Beta and Gamma, are now placed ona head in 
profile : formerly they marked the two eyes. Mr. Proctor con- 
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siders that the attitude of the animal is far more natural when 
the star Iota of Hercules marks the tongue, for then the crea- 


ture is situated like a winged serpent hovering above the hori- 


zon and looking downwards; whereas when the star Xi (of the 
Dragon) marks the tongue, the hovering Dragon is looking 
upwards, and is in an unnaturally constrained position. 

The second great serpent of the myths may be called the 
Equatoreal Serpent, although, perhaps, it was more strictly the 
serpent of the sun’s path. Sir Wm. Drummond says that with 
the Egyptians a serpent was the hieroglyph for the ecliptic. 
Mr. King also, in The Guostics, alluding to the serpentine legs 
of the Abraxas god, observes that the serpent symbolized the 
sun’s winding course through the zodiac. It is not the mere 
annual course of the sun that is chiefly concerned. The preces- 
sion of the equinoxes has a most marked effect on the position 
of the constellations, if only the movement be observed through 
a lengthened course. The dip of the earth's pole towards the 
plane of the ecliptic has the same visual result as the uprise of 


that part of the sky towards which the pole leans.— (() (/) 


If the dip were always in the direction of the same constella- 
tions, there would be no room to use this language, or to say 
more than that the pole is inclined at a certain angle to the 
ecliptic. But in fact the pole revolves, as we have seen; and 
when it is half way round its.circle its inclination is in the op- 
posite direction from what it was at the start. The radius of 
the circle which it makes is 23% degrees, and the effect on the 


apparent position of the stars is very great, especially in the 
northern heavens. But even taking the twelve constellations 
of the zodiac, the apparent path of the sun, the six signs below 
the equator become the six upper signs, and the upper go be- 
low. The movement is extremely slow, and is really undula- 
tory, or wave like, all around the heavens. This I imagine to 
be the gliding, sinuous movement of “the crooked serpent,” a 
serpent glittering and scaly, girdling the éarth and having its 
tail in its mouth. Theoretically, it ought to lie all round the 


equator, with sinuosities above and below that line; but if it 
ever did so in the representation, it is now only to be found in 
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shrunken form, and is the great snake which is handled by 
Ophiuchus. That the constellation figures have been tam- 
pered with there is ample reason to believe. Mr. Proctor says: 

“ Now the astromomers—who separated from each other, 
and in so doing spoiled the old constellation figures—seem to 
have despaired of freeing Ophiuchus from his entanglements. 
The Serpent is twined round his body, the Scorpion is claw- 
ing at one leg. The constellation makers have per fas et nefas 
separated Scorpio from the Serpent-holder, spoiling both fig- 
ures. But the Serpent has been too much for them, insomuch 
that they have been reduced to the abject necessity of leaving 
one part of the Serpent on one side of the region they allow to 
Ophiuchus, and the other part of the Serpent to the other.” 

To assign to the Serpent or Dragon this origin, in the Preces- 
sion movement, is not to say that the ancients have lived 
through a precession cycle of 25,868 years, for they might easily 
calculate the cycle when once they had observed that the equi- 
nox shifted about one degree in 72 years. Multiplying 72 by 
360, the number of degrees in the circle, they would obtain 
25,920 years ; and that is what they often reckoned the Great 
Year to be. If they began their record when the spring sun 
entered Zaurus, they could watch the equinox proceeding 
across the constellation, and after 2,155 years leaving it for 
Aries. This event may probably be what was spoken of in 
Persia as the death of the Primal Bull, for there is much evi- 
dence that several nations began their astronomical records with 
the equinoxes in Zaurus and Scorpio. The vernal equinox 
passed out of Zaurusinto Aries about 2285 B. c.; and while 
the stars of the Bull constellation (viewed at the time of the 
equinox) had now ascended above the earth, those of the 
Scorpion on the other side of the heavens, had gone below. 
This might be conceived as a retreat of one half-circle before 
the other—an encroachment of the Dark monster on the west- 
ern side, or his defeat by the god of Light in the east. In 
either case, however, consistency would require that one ser- 
pent should be at the tail of the other, pursuing it ; whereas, in 
the representation, we often find the two serpents face to face. 
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This leads us to consider more particularly @ third monster, 
the Dragon of the Dark. The Equatoreal Serpent—which 
might be expected to glide on always in one direction—is op- 
posed by a serpent facing the opposite way; and they some- 
times hold one another in check, as on the rod of Hermes. 
The Precession movement, however, is never reversed ; and I 
have little doubt that the contrary motions indicated by the 
two serpents are those of the years inaccurately measured, too 
long or too short. When there is an error of excess or of defect, 
the equinox is factitiously displaced, and the one hemisphere 
encroaches on the other. The under hemisphere is associated 
with darkness and winter, and the Serpent rearing its head 
out of it is the Dragon of the deep and of the dark. When it 
is allowed to advance, pushing the New Year’s Day out of its 
proper place, the calendar year ceases to correspond with the 
facts of nature. The truth is not told. The serpent speaks 
lies ! 


Myths, figures and phrases survive to show that a serpent 


or other monster was conceived of as extending all along the 
under side of the world, with its head at one of the equinoc- 
tial points, his tail at the other. In Egypt the evil serpent 
Apophis was thought to dwell in the depths of the ocean, 
navigated by the boat of the sun. The Egyptians also spoke 
of a Crocodile of the West who swallowed down the stars. It 
must have lain along the under hemisphere, a half-circle in 
extent, for its two eyes typified the sunrise and the tip of its 
tail the sunset, or darkness. In the same land the serpent 
hieroglyph had the meaning of mouth, “ because the serpent 
is powerful in no other of its members.” The “jaws of dark- 
ness” is an expression which assumes terrible meaning when 
we know that they were the mouth of the monster; and the 
‘‘jaws of death” was the same thing, because that cavernous 
mouth was the entrance to Hades. Eclipses of the moon, be- 
cause they occur when the satellite is near her nodes, are said 
to take place at the head and tail of the dragon. This is the 
language of our own astronomers at the present day. For the 
notions of the Chinese and others we may consult E. B. Ty- 
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lor’s Primitive Culture. The mythological Dragon, it seems 
clear, is the Darkness of the Underworld, regarded as lying 
extended half way round the ecliptic. As Night the monster 
has its head and tail in the positions of dawn and sunset. As 
Winter the extremities are at the two equinoxes, and the mon- 
ster is apt to creep onward factitiousiy if the calendar year is 
not of accurate length. As Precession darkness, or the winter 
of the Great Year, it creeps onward really, and the place of 
the equinox has to be readjusted. 

Being opposed to Truth and the Divine Order of the world, 
this Serpent might well enough serve as a type of the devil. 
In the religious system of Persia, at least, two serpents—a 
good one and a bad one—correspond to Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the Deities of Light and Darkness. Such antagonisms as 
Apollo and the Python, St. George and the Dragon, may be 
understood as conflicts between the two hemispheres, or their 
champions, to hold back or to bring forward the equinoctial 
point. This may be done when the point is displaced facti- 
tiously in a false calendar, the feat consisting in destroying 
the days that have been anticipated (in the way that the En- 
glish Parliament blotted out eleven days in the year 1752), 
and perhaps in breaking up the calendar itself and substi- 
tuting a better. It may be done when the equinox has really 
shifted (through precession), and yet in charts and calendars 
is traditionally retained at the old place. Then the intermedi- 
ate degrees of arc, and the days that belong to them, are what 
have to be destroyed. They are the head of the dragon. 
When we read that Ahriman’s power was to be destroyed after 
a struggle of 12,000 years (Kadisch on Leviticus, Vol. II, p. 
193), We May suppose that the Great Year of Precession is 
contemplated. Yet Apollo’s victory over Python, even if it 
signifies a rectification of the year on account of precession, 
need not involve any such vast period. The amount of the 
reform would but correspond to previous years of neglect, and 
would perhaps only cover a few degrees of the circle. In the 
warfare between St. Michael and the Dragon, in the Book of 
Revelation (Chap. XII), the Dragon, according to the Scripture 
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writer, represents the Devil. Gerald Massey also (Natural Gen- 
esis) perceives that there are dragons of mythology which are 
zodiacal and polar, and he says that Darkness was the first 
Devil. 

The Dragon is sometimes distinguished from the Serpent, 
though not always. Drakon, or Draco, is the dragon of the 
North Pole, and is the snake which once guarded the apples of 
the Hesperides. It was also the snake which Minerva snatched 
from the Giants and whirled aloft. But the snake which 
Ophiuchus is grasping is called Ophis. In the Iliad, however 
(XII, 200), both words are used indifferently for the serpent.. 
The creature, according to Homer’s description, is of huge 
size, coiled like a snake, of blood-red or dark color, shot with 
changeful hues, and has three heads. (XI, 40). Consistent 
symbolism would seem to require also a dragon for the South 
Pole, if only the ancients had been acquainted with the stars 
of that region. But apparently they were not, and the constel- 
lations of that part of the sky, including AHydrus, the water 
serpent, are modern. Servius remarks (ad Virg. Georg. I, 205) 
that there are three Snakes in the sky, one lying between the 
Bears, the second grasped by Ophiuchus, the third, to the 
south, around the Crater and Corvus. This third one is the 
Hydra, which lies below Leo and Virgo, and extends almost to 
Libra. “Huge o’er heaven trail her spires,” says Aratus. 
This Hydra is said to represent the many-headed reptile de- 
stroyed by Hercules, and it probably represents the zodiacal 
serpent as it figured in the astronomical reform recorded for 
us allegorically in the Labours of Hercules. . 

One of the best known attributes of the Serpent is wisdom, 
and the beast is even credited with the invention of letters. 
In Egypt letters were invented by Thoth, but the serpent was 
his symbol ; and in Greece the god Hermes, the inventor of 
the alphabet, has two serpents twined about his rod. The 
“wisdom” of these divinities enabled them to keep the two 
serpents in their proper places, 7. ¢., to preserve the two hemi- 
spheres in equilibrium, in the sense of preventing the Dark 
half of the year from overrunning the equinox and encroach- 
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ing on the Light. In an accurate calculation of the length of 
the year, and a rigid investigation of every apparent shifting 
of the equinoctial point, was the beginning of calculation and 


numbers, of letters and learning, of record and prediction. 


Melampus, possessing the gift of astronomical prophecy, was 
said to have had his earslicked byserpents. That would be the 
two serpents of Hermes, if we picture the cradle of Melampus 
at the true equinoctial point. On the other hand, the serpents 
about the cradle of Hercules must have been associated with a 
superceded equinox or a false calendar, or else the young re- 
former would not have destroyed them. 


To slay the Serpent and to destroy his works came to mean 
to abolish evil, and to restore Truth and Order in the world. 


GrorGE St. CLAIR 


“Bis Posterity Ts Not.’’ 


Was there any truth in Merenptah’s boast over Israel, “ His 
posterity is not?” In an article entitled “The Exodus Ac- 
cording to Merenptah” in the February number of Bist14, I said: 
“The wounded feelings of the Egyptians were soothed with the 
thought that no little boys were growing up (in Israel) to take 
the places of their fathers.” It was foreign to the purpose of that 
article, which was a critical examination of the meaning of the 
inscription, to enter upon a discussion of how much the truth 
was respected in the boast. My purpose was satisfied if I es- 
tablished the identification of the historical references con- 
tained therein. Now, on the supposition that the identifica- 
tions were correct, and that the thought wherewith Egyptian 
pride soothed itself in poetic measure concerning the escape 
of Israel was that “ his posterity is not,” how much truth was 
in it? What are the facts in the case to which the boast re- 
fers? That at least some modicum of truth lies underneath 
this boast of the Pharaoh can hardly be doubted. Even 
romancing poets, though courtiers as well, are wont to have 
some slender thread of truth woven into their fabric. This 
has already been recognized in the article above referred to in 
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the thought that in the providence of God Israel had been de- 
tained in the wilderness until this lack in the proportion of 
males should be supplied. Just how much truth is under the 
boast in Merenptah’s account of the Exodus it is impossible at 


present to say. It is certainly not a subject on which to dog- 
matize. A view which appears to me defensible may be set 
forth as follows: 

[1] The decree of the Pharaoh to drown the male infants 
born among the Israelites was issued some eighty years or 
more before the Exodus, for it was in force at the time of 
Moses’ birth, “ and Moses was one and twenty years old when 


he died” at the close of the forty years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness. Previous attempts to weaken the male population in 
Israel, first by hard labor, then through the office of the mid- 
wives, are expressly indicated in the book of Exodus as hav- 
ing been failures; but this last policy of repression through 
drowning the Bible account seems to recognize as a success. 
This is implied negatively by the absence of any notice of fail- 
ure as in the case of the previous attempts, and positively by 
the desperate expedient hit upon to save the child Moses. 

[2] How long this decree of the drowning was enforced, 
and with what varying degrees of severity, we know not, but 
it may be assumed that its continued enforcement as a policy 
of repression would be made subservient, in both duration and 


severity, to the interests, or supposed interests, of the Egypt- 
ian government under the then reigning dynasty. 

[3] Now the policy of the government, in the execution of 
which this decree of. drowning had been originally issued, was 
one to weaken the nation by decreasing the proportion of the 
males, thus making it characteristically a nation of women. 


That this policy was not long carried out in its utmost severity 


is certain. That would have destroyed the nation. As a mat- 
ter of fact it was not destroyed. Had that policy been contin- 
ued in its utmost severity until the time of the Exodus, He- 
brew births would have practically ceased sometime before 
that event. The nation, instead of having six hundred thou- 
sand men and being able to supply a vast and vigorous army 
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to fight the Amelelites, would have been a nation of women 
with a few old dying men. 

[4] But that the decree was quickly or entirely vacated, 
seems to me very improbable. The same policy that invented 
this cruelty would operate to continue it while this dynasty 
and its dangers from Lybian and Asiatic enemies lasted, and 


we know both the dynasty and the dangers continued beyond 
the Exodus. It is probable that this cruel practice, with such 
modifications of the original sweeping decree as would serve 
to keep the destruction within the bounds of public policy, was 
continued, as the Bible account seems to imply, down to the 
Exodus, and that it is the weakening effect of this cruelty 
upon the proportion of males among the Israelite people that 
the Pharaoh describes in the inscription in the extravagance 
of poetry by the words, “ His posterity is not.” 


M. G. Kyte. 
Philadelphia. 


Sir John Evans’ Hddress. 


Tue following is a portion of the President's address at the 
annual meeting of the Egyptian Exp!oration Fund: 

“The results of last year’s explorations are set forth in the 
Archeological report, edited by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith. In it will 
be found an account of the work at Abadiyeh and Hu by Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie, who was assisted by Mr. David McIver 
and others. Much has been done towards elucidating the se- 
quence of objects belonging to the pre-historic period, though 
I venture to think that there is still room for confirmation of 
certain details, and that the history of the Libyan invasions 
may eventually require revision. Mr. Somers Clark holds out 
hopes of the necessary works for the protection of the remains 
at Deir el Bahari being carried out during the course of the com- 
ing winter. Mr. N. de Garis Davies records his work at Saq- 
qareh, especially in the mortuary chapel at Akhet-hetep; while 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt give an account of their excavations 


for papyri in the Fayiim and their views as to the position of 
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Lake Moeris. Unfortunately, though a fair harvest of papyri 
has been gathered, many of them are in but poor condition. 
They appear to belong to late Ptolemaic or early Roman 
times, and out of 1,000 some 300 are complete. We may look 
forward to a more detailed account of their purport. 

The objects of antiquity obtained during the last twelve 


months from the excavations at Diospolis, together with a 
loan collection of pre-historic vases and other articles belong- 
ing for the most part to Mr. Randolph Berens, were exhibited 
at University College, Gower Street, in July last. They have 
now been distributed among numerous institutions in Great 
Britain, the Colonies, the United States of America and 
Brussels, 


“The British Museum, the Ashmolean and Pitt Rivers Mu- 
seums at Oxford, the Ethnological and Fitzwilliam Museums 
at Cambridge, the museums at Bolton, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Edinburg, Eton, Liverpool and Manchester have all been en- 
riched; while those of Melbourne and Sydney, on the other 
side of the globe, have not been forgotten. In the United 
States, Boston, Chicago, Connecticut, New York and Philadel- 
phia have all received their share of the spoil. 

“With regard to the work of the season now beginning, I 
have already mentioned the protection of some portions of the 
great temple at Deir el Bahari, which it is hoped will now be 
completed. Some injury has already befallen a few of the 
paintings, so that the necessity of the outlay for the work of 
protection is painfully apparent. 

“The main sphere of our action will this year be in the 
neighborhood of Abydos, where a considerable area has been 
kindly allotted to us by the Egyptian Government. It is 
hoped that not only will our knowledge of the pre-dynastic oc- 
cupants be largely increased, but that remains dating from the 
Early and Middle Empires may also be discovered. 

“The energies of the Survey will be devoted in the main to 
bringing its publications up to date, The materials for a pub- 
lication on the Old Kingdon tombs in Middle Egypt, between 


the Fayfim and Asyut, will be sought for, so as to complete 
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observations already made. Possibly a site at Dér el Gebrawi, 
Saqqfarah, or Tel el Amarna may be selected, but this will de- 
pend on the results of Mr. Davies’ tour of inspection. Some fine 
colored drawings from Beni Hasan are also being selected for 
publication. 

“ There will, I understand, be no expedition this year on be- 
half of the Graeco-Roman Branch. 


“The publications of the Fund for the past year comprise 
Part III of the Report on Deir el Bahari and Part II of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrt. These latter are nearly all of the first cen- 
tury a. p., and among them are fragments of St. John’s Gospel 
and of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Among the new 
fragments are some of Menander, Aristophanes, remarkable 
scholia on the Iliad, a list of Olympian victors, and portions of 
unrecognized epic and lyric poems. There are also consider- 
able fragments from the Iliad, a small portion of the Phcenissz 
of Euripides, and extracts of greater or less importance of 
Thucydides, Xenophon and Demosthenes. But perhaps the 
most important of all the documents is the petition of Dionysia 
to the Prefect in a. p. 186, which, on account of its remarkable 
character, has been brought in somewhat out of its chron- 


ological position. A multitude of other records are now pub- 
lished for the first time, but this brief reference to the con- 
tents of the volume will in some degree indicate its value and 
interest. We cannot but hope that future discoveries may re- 
sult from our researches which will equal, if not excel, in im- 
portance, those already made. 

“In conclusion, I must briefly mention two subjects—the one 
a matter of deep regret, the other of entire satisfaction. From 


whatever cause it may have arisen, the fall of nine columns of 
the Great Hall at Karnak cannot but produce a feeling of dis- 
tress in our minds, and this feeling is rather intensified at this 
disaster having so rapidly supervened on the skilful and suc- 
cessful restoration of one of the leaning columns by M. Le- 
grain. For the safety of the rest of the building, the recon- 
struction of the fallen portion may be found imperative, but if 


so, whence are the necessary funds for the purpose to be ob- 
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tained? I will not, however, dwell on this subject, but will 
turn to the other that I mentioned, and offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to all Egyptologists.and to M. Maspero himself 
on his return to a post which he has occupied with such suc- 
cess in the past as to justify us in brilliant anticipations for 
the future. 

“There is yet another point on which this meeting may be 
congratulated. It is that Mr. Howard Carter, who for so long 
and to such good purpose has worked for the Fund at Deir el 


Bahari, has been selected by Sir William Garstin for the post 
of an Inspector of Antiquities in Egypt.” 


Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. 


WE present in this number of Bisiia a portrait of Dr. 
Heinrich Schliemann, made from a photograph kindly loaned 
to us by the Rev. Dr. Dodds. 

The adventurous and remarkable life of Dr. Schliemann 
reads more like a romance than the actual facts. A poor boy, 
with a very limited education, he succeeded by his rare talent 
for business, after twenty-five years, in amassing a fortune, 
and then he devoted the rest of his life to his remarkable 
archeological discoveries in Greece. 

Heinrich Schliemann was born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 
1822. His father was a poor Lutheran minister. At fourteen 
young Schliemann was compelled to enter a grocer’s shop at 
Fiirstenburg to support himself. He remained in that posi- 
tion about five years, when he became a cabin-boy on a mer- 
chant vessel, and a storm cast him penniless on the coast of 
Holland. He obtained a position as clerk in an Amsterdam 
firm at a salary of one hundred dollars a year, lodging in a 
fireless garret for less than one dollar and a*half a week, 
breakfasting on a little rice soup, dinner for five cents, and de- 
voting all his spare time to study. In six months he learned 
English, French in a short time, and then he acquired Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese. In 1846, when in his twenty- 


fourth year, he was sent to St. Petersburg by his firm as their 
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local agent. There he hired a Jew for eighty cents a week to 


come every evening for two hours and listen to his repeating 
his Russian, until very soon he acquired a good knowledge of 
the language, and in the course of another year he ‘established 
a business of his own, and his rare talent for business led him 
to make in eight years one hundred thousand dollars, and in 
1854 he doubled this capital. He celebrated this event by 
learning the Greek language, which became afterwards his 
daily speech for a number of years. For some years his in- 
come from his business amounted annually to over fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

After a tour around the world, from Egypt to the United 
States, by way of China and Japan, he resolved, in 1868, to de- 
vote the remainder of his life and fortune to excavations in 
Greece. Accompanied by his wife, who was a native Greek 
and an accomplished Greek scholar, and was of great assist- 
ance to him in his archeological work, he began work by exca- 
vating the plateau of Hissarlik. Under the superincumbent 
ruins of five successive settlements, he concluded he had found 
the authentic and indisputable remains of the Troy of Homer. 
In his Trojantsche Alterthiimer, translated in English by Dr. 
Philip Smith under the title of 770y' and Jts Remains, he gives 
a very enthusiastic account of his daily work in excavating. 

Says Diehl in his Excursions in Greece: “There we find all 
the characteristic features of the man, the thoroughly com- 
mercial love of order which causes him to keep an exact ac- 


count of the money spent upon the work, the ardent imagina- 
tion which leads him to recognize the very material of the 
Homeric poems in the ruins of Hissarlik. Nothing is missing, 


neither the treasures of Priam nor the jewels of Helen; neither 
the gates of the city nor the skulls of its inhabitants—nothing, 
not even the traces of the great fire which overwhelmed the 
city at the final catastrophe. Certainly it is an ingenious 
effort of imagination to discover in the ‘burnt city,’ as Dr. 
Schliemann calls it, the very town of Hector and Priam, and to 
reconstruct, down to its minutest details, the plan of the 
Homeric Ilium; but we must admit that Dr. Schlieman’s devo- 
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tion to Homer is too great for him to be quite impartial in this 
matter. The recovery of Troy gives a different kind of pleas- 
ure, and causes more sensation in the world, than the discov- 
ery of some nameless pre-historic town; and Dr. Schliemann’s 
imagination could not resist the temptation. Unfortunately, 
to any one to whom the profound faith of the explorer is want- 
ing, all these attributions seem somewhat doubtful. But what 
of that? The tangible results of these excavations, the orna- 
ments discovered, the treasures explored, form a sufficiently 
splendid conquest for science.” 

From 1874 to 1876 Dr. Schliemann was engaged in excava- 
ting Mycene, the capitol of the Argolis, and here he made the 
marvelous discovery of the five royal tombs, which local tradi- 
tion pointed out to Pausanias as those of Agamemnon and his 
companions, who were murdered by A®gisthus. He found the 
ruins of the acropolis, which the people of the vicinage to-day 
call Agamemnon’s fort, the pavements of which show the wear 
of chariot wheels and the walls the application of bolts and 
hinges. What the present nations call the tomb of Agamem- 
non he found to be the treasury of Atreus, cut into the side of 
a hill and facing a deep ravine. The interior is in two com- 
partments, the first shaped like a cave, fifty feet wide and fifty 
feet high, and the other square, twenty-one feet each way. 
The walls are of hewn stone, without cement, and were once 
faced with polished metal. A number of tomb-slabs, found 
near but outside of the necropolis, are believed to mark the 
burial places of Agamemnon and his companions. A great 
number of tombs were opened, but few remains of bodies 
found. In one place, however, he found a vault 21 feet long, 
14% deep, and nearly 12 wide, in which there were human re- 
mains. One of the dead bodies had been covered with five 
thin plates of gold, from 18 to 25 inches long and 2% wide, 
upon which were crosses and gold foil. There were also gold 
blades, vases, fragments of porphyry and other sculptures. But 
the most important discovery was that of a subterranean treas- 
ury, dome-shaped, with an entrance 13 feet long and a roof of 
stone slabs over three yards long, supposed to have been a 
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royal treasure chamber. There were found idols, bronze 
lances, hatchets, knives, hairpins, vases and a tripod. Vases 
were found in large numbers and great variety of painting. 
There were large goblets with one and two handles, fragments 
of a white marble frieze, with spiral ornaments, and part of a 
necklace, with beads strung on copper wire. In other places 
he found more idols, copper and iron-headed arrows, a wooden 
fish, a scepter-head of green stone carved into an Egyptian 
face, knives and arrows of obsidian, and a glass dish having 
impressed in it the image of a fly. Still further search dis- 
closed an immense cyclopean house, thought to have been a 
royal palace. Here he found an onyx finger ring with figures 
of hornless cows in intaglio; neck beads; a jaspar mold for 
gold and silver ornaments, having patterns or dies on each of 
its six sides; axes of green stone and jasper; paintings of war- 
riors in red on a yellow ground, the figures being of an Asiatic 
type. Dr. Schliemann presented this entire collection to the 
government of Greece. 

Says a writer: “Among the monuments which Athens 
offers to the traveller’s curiosity, among the sites which he 
must visit after the Propylea and the Parthenon, the guides 
point out on the boulevard of the University a large house 
surrounded by porticos and surmounted by statues represent- 
ing the Homeric heroes. It bears on its facade the following 
inscription, which is at first sight rather surprising and discon- 
certing: //iou melathron—the palace of Troy. Every passer- 
by will tell you, for it is one of the glories of the town, that 
this palace is in fact the house of Dr. Schliemann, the great 
admirer of Homer, the famous archeologist who has explored 
the ruins of Troy and of Mycene, and has without doubt dis- 
covered the treasure of Priam and the tomb of Agamemnon. 
Go further, and seek an introduction to this hospitable man- 
sion, you will be met on every side by the memory of Homer 
and of the heroes whom he has sung. Nor must it cause you 
too much surprise, as you are shown the fine collection of an- 
tiquities gathered by the master of the house among the ruins 
of Hissarlik, to have hundreds of lines of Homer recited over 
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by a woman’s lips, and the children of the house called by the 
harmonious and heroic names of Andromache and of Agamem- 
non. For in that house Homer is God and Dr. Schliemann is 
his prophet; and we may well believe that the prophet is more 
honored than the god.” 

In 1878 Dr. Schliemann explored Ithaca, and in 1881 Orcho- 
menas. In 1890, after having explored the acropolis of Tiryns 
and followed the footsteps of Homeric heroes at Pylus and in 
Laconia, Dr. Schliemann returned to Hissarlik and shortly 
after died. 

Dr. Schliemann published in 1874 7roy and its Remains, 
containing an account of his discoveries at Hissarlik. He 
wrote in English Mycene: a Narrative of Researches and Dis- 
coveries at Mycenw and Tyrns. Other books were /thaque, Le 
Péloponese, Recherches Archéolgiques, Orchomenos, and Atlas 
Trojanische Alterthiimer. 


Language of the New Cestament and Contempor=- 


ary Chought. 


Tue “historical method” of Bible interpretation has con- 
stantly brought the language of the New Testament writ- 
ers into closer connection with the world of thought cur- 
rent in their age, and the conviction has steadily grown that 
the dependence of the sacred writers on the literary forms 
of their time was much greater than surface indications 
would suggest. Recently additional facts have come to light 
showing, it is claimed, that not a few of the verbal expressions 
long considered peculiar to the apostles and evangelists were 
common to contemporaneous literature. We are indebted to 
the Literary Digest for the following translation from a recent 
number of the Mitthetlungen of the Imperial German Archeo- 
logical Institute of Berlin (Vol. 23, Heft 3): 

The German Exploration Expedition was recently sent out 
by the Institute to make archzological researches in the city of 
Priene, in Asia Minor. It has been fortunate enough to find a 
well-preserved Greek inscription of eighty-four lines, in which 
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a full account is given of the introduction of the Julian calen- 
dar on the Birthday of the Emperor Cesar Augustus, Septem- 
ber 23. The existence of such inscriptions Was known, and 


fragments had been found; but this is the first complete copy 
discovered. It has been edited by the famous Berlin historian, 
Mommsen, and his colleague, von Wilamowitz. Its chief in- 
terest lies in its deification of the Emperor Augustus and in 
the use of expressions that were later applied by New Testa- 
ment writers to Christ and his kingdom. The following is a 


reproduction of a part of the inscription: 


“On this day [¢#. ¢., the birthday of Augustus] the world has 
been given a different aspect. It would have been doomed to 
destruction if a great good fortune common to all men had not 
appeared in him who was born on this day. 

“ He judges aright who sees in this birthday the beginning 
of life and of all living powers for himself. Now at last the 
times are passed when man must be sorry that he had been 
born. 

“From no other day does the individual and all humanity 
receive so much good as from this day, which has brought hap- 
piness to all. 


“Tt is impossible to find words of thanksgiving sufficient for 
the great blessings which this day has brought. 

“That Providence which presides over the destinies of all 
living creatures has fitted this man for the salvation of human- 
ity with such gifts that he has been sent to us and to coming 
generations as a savior. He will put an end to all strife and 
will restore all things gloriously. 


‘In his appearance, all the hopes of ancestors have been 
fulfilled. 


“He has not only surpassed all former benefactors of man- 
kind, but it is impossible that a greater than he should come. 

“The birthday of this god [#. ¢., Augustus] has brought out 
the good news of great joy based upon him. 

‘« From his birth a new era must begin.” 

Professor Harnack, the great church historian, in comment- 
ing on these statements, says that this “heathen” inscription, 
written before the days of Christ, is more important for the 


understanding of the origins of Christianity than the great 
bulk of so-called “Christian” inscriptions. Here we find, 
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from a heathen source and fully two generations before Paul 
began to preach in these districts, words applied to the Em- 
peror Augustus and in deification of him that seem to belong 


to the world of thought in which the evangelists live and move 
and have their being. Only one conclusion is possible, namely 
this: that these sentiments, which have traditionally been re- 
garded as the peculiar development of Christianity, really 
originated among the Gentiles, and that the New Testament 
writers here, as so often in other cases, appropriated images 


and phrases which had originated in the religious needs of the 
heathen world of their times. Just how much of the language 
of the New Testament can be traced back in this way to con- 
temporaneous literature will depend on further discoveries. 

This inscription, however, is not the only one in which such 
New Testament sentiments can be paralleled from Gentile 
sources, Von Wilamowitz, in his discussion of the Priene in- 
scription, has drawn attention to an inscription found in Hale- 
carnassus, and now in the British Museum, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Since the eternal and immortal nature of All [¢. ¢., the di- 
vinity] has graciously bestowed upon mankind the highest 
good for their surpassing blessings, and, in order that our lives 
might be happy, has given to us Cesar Augustus, the father of 
his, country, which is the divine Rome; and he is the paternal 
Zeus and the savior of the whole race of man, who fulfils all 
the prayers, even more than is asked. For land and sea are in 
the enjoyment of peace; the cities are in a flourishing condi- 
tion; everywhere are harmony and prosperity and happiness.” 


Che Hmerican School for Oriental Study and 
Research. 

Stupy and research from original sources are rapidly be- 
ing recognized as important factors in the development of 
the higher branches of education by the directors of Amer- 
ican educational institutions. Among the results of this in- 
sight and energy are two notable examples—the American 
schools at Rome and Athens. It is now proposed to establish 
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a school in Palestine, to be known as the American School for 
Oriental Study and Research. 

This school will be founded on the same lines as the Ameri- 
can schools already established at Athens and Rome, which 


have been of the greatest value to American students in classi- 
cal languages and archeology. It is expected that the new 
school will prove of equal value to students of Oriental litera- 
ture and history and of Biblical literature. The best commen- 
tary of the Bible has been found to be a residence of a couple 
of years in the East, where not only the life in the villages and 
towns may be studied advantageously, but that of the desert as 
well. Heretofore no opportunity has been given to students 


who have had a desire to pursue such studies, save to those 
who have been fortunate enough to have private means suffi- 
cient to allow them to travel in the East. 

The Society of Biblical Literature devised the plan of offer- 
ing assistance to students desiring to study the customs of the 
people of Palestine, and it was deemed best that this aid 


should be given through the medium of some society or school 


which could offer a certain number of scholarships each year, 
and would provide such instruction in whatever city the society 
, Should see fit to establish such a school. By locating the school 
at some place in Palestine, such as Jerusalem, it would soon 
become a factor in enlarging the work of research on all sides 
—for example, in Egypt on one side and in Assyria on the other 

The importance of a school of this character can hardly be 
estimated. The archeological study of the East is growing 
more and more important. The splendid work done in exca- 
vating in Palestine by Frederick J. Bliss, an American, has 
shown what sort of material it is possible to find under the soil 
to explain the lives and the customs of the ancient people of Bi- 
blical times. The idea of this school, conceived in 1895 by the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, has been warmly ap- 
proved by the Oriental School, believing that such a school in 
the East would add greatly to the study of and the scholarship 


in the oriental languages, as this extract from their vote will 
show: 


“The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval 
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of this enterprise, believing that such a school would give a 
new impulse to Biblical and Oriental scholarship.” 

The Archeological Institute of America has also approved 
of the proposed school, and has agreed to affiliate with it under 


the same conditions and relations which now exist with the 
schools at Athens and Rome. All that is needed now is a fund 
to provide suitable buildings and a fund for a number of fel- 
lowships of not less than $500 each, to be competed for by the 
students of such colleges and universities of America as may 
approve of the school and give financial aid for the establish- 
ing of the same. As already said, the work of American edu- 
cational institutions is more advantageously carried on through 


the medium of these European schools, and it is plainly to their 
advantage to encourage the new facilities which offer them- 
selves. Many of the universities have already come forward 
in support of the new movement, and have pledged themselves 
to the amount of $100 a year for five years. The institutions 
which have so responded are Harvard University, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Columbia University, Princeton Theo- 


logical Seminary, New York University, Colgate University, 
the University of Cincinnati, Trinity College, Yale University, 
Boston University, Bryn Mawr College, the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York, the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, Mass., and the Auburn Theological Seminary. 

The plan for the school calls for a fund of at least $100,000 
for the erection and equipment of a suitable building, the pur- 
chase of a library, for the salary of a resident director and the 
prosecution of vacation tours for exploration and research. 
This fund will be raised by subscription. The Archeological 
Institute heads the list with $500. 

Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, professor of rabbinical literature 
and the Semitic languages in Columbia University, and who is 
a director in both the Society of Biblical Literature and the 
Oriental Society, has been an ardent supporter of the proposed 
school. It was at his suggestion that Columbia agreed, through 


her trustees, to join with the other universities and colleges in 
this country in. approving of the school and by pledging to its 
support. 
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Che Rew Circular. 


THE new annual circular of the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
issued this month and will be mailed to any one who will write 


for it to No. 59 Temple Street, Boston. On the first page isa 


fine cut of the well-preserved colossal statue of Rameses II., 
from “the fields of Zoan,” now in Boston. Some of the hiero- 
glyphs in this illustration are readable, beginning Neb Taui, 
“Lord of the two lands”—z. e., Upper and Lower Egypt. On 
the fourth page is an admirable half-tone of the sarcophagus of 
Tabekenkhonsut, XX VIth dynasty, presented to the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York. In the case, as pictured, are also 
seen sculptures, tablets and articles of interest. (Last year’s 
circular had a half-tone of the oldest known statuary group in 
the world, presented to the Haskell Museum in Chicago by the 


Fund). Here I quote from the new circular: 


‘‘ Antiquities are now distributed by the London Committee 
among American museums fro rata of the total subscriptions 
received by them from different sections, through the national 
office and all other sources. All subscriptions from whatever 
source form the basis for distribution, and the apportionment 
is sent direct from London to each musuem. To send sub- 
scriptions to London through other than the national office 
does not increase the apportionment. The ational office, rep- 
resenting the society here, depends for support upon subscrip- 
tions from all over the land, and it is a matter of patriotism as 


well as finance to sustain it.” 


Egypt is surpassingly rich in antiquities for the musuem. 
No other archeological society can enrich musuems as can the 
Fund; and in the case of Greece the law forbids all such ex- 
portation. Every five-dollar subscription adds so much to 
one’s local musuem’s share of the “ objects.” 

But more. Surprise is often expressed that the Fund pub- 
lishes such elaborate volumes, profusely illustrated, and with 
plates sometimes of artistic merit and in colors just as the 


Egyptian artist painted them. Well, the Fund means to 
amply repay the five-dollar subscriber ; but it also means that 
its results shall all be scientifically recorded and depicted for 
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students and readers and for the advancement of knowledge, 
and to be so handed down forever. 

Now colleges and theological seminaries earnestly wish our 
books. Their heads write us, ‘‘ How can we get them?” or, 
“Who will give them?” Something less than $130 will pre- 
sent a full set of all our books to a library. I cannot name 
here some of these institutions, but if any reader of Bisiia 


wishes to give a partial or complete set of books, will he kindly 
write to me? 

I am sometimes puzzled why donors of three, five, even ten 
dollars a year to many of our societies, for which they usually 
receive in return an annual report, hesitates to give five dollars 
to our work, which yields such returns. Besides, our work is 
wonderfully varied, and touches so many interests. 

How much we do with a little money. I read in a Boston 


paper this week an appeal for $16,000, just to excavate one site 
in Honduras. I believe Philadelphia spent over $30,000 in 
some preliminary work one season in Babylonia. Here is our 
abstract of accounts, through Mr. Foster, from the Annual Re- 
port just received : 


Cr. Dr. 


Balance in hand, . ‘ $175 43 Secretary's salary (11 mos.) $733 26 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 3765 35 Printing and statiouery, 104 97 
Archeological survey, . 171500 Postage,. . . . 139 56 
Greco-Roman Branch, . 149755 Miscellaneous, ‘ ; 45 78 


Interest, , : ‘ , 13 36 Remittances to London, 600000 
— Balanceinhand, . ‘ 143 12 
Total, . ‘ ; -. $7166 69 aieiihiaton 


Total, . ; , . $7166 69 


But our three departments of work in Egypt, each, too, with 
an annual volume, requires more support. Let us have 1,000 
five dollar subscribers and raise $5,000 more from those who 
give more than a five-dollar subscription. Together, this 
means $10,000. This is not asking much from all the educated 
and cultured rich ; the institutions; the churches; the profes- 
sors, teachers and students from all over our land of 70,000,000 
of people. There are hundreds, yea, thousands, of societies 
presenting their claims; yet there is just one Egypt Explora- 
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tion Fund and the need of pressing on our work in Egypt is 
urgent, as invaluable data are yearly lost. I rejoice that over 
$25,000,000 was given in charity in New York last year. Could 
not robs of such a sum be raised there for such a cause as 
ours, in which, too, our services are donated to the cause ? 

Here I rest the case. I leave it with the jury who read 
Bisuia. I ask them to write for the new circular. 


Wm. CopLey WInNsLow. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Amonc the smaller objects which Dr. Bliss has collected 
in such abundance at Tell-es-Safi, is one in which I take 
personal interest, and whicl: may serve as an illustration of the 
growth of knowledge through exploration. The object has 
been called a “ bead,” but we must now call it a weight. 

In 1892 a friend in Jerusalem sent me a little object looking 
like a bead. It was a hemisphere about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter and pierced with a hole nearly through the 
center, as if one took a large marble, cut it in two, and made a 
hole in such a way that the openings were near the middle of 
the surfaces. 

Moreover, near the hole on the curved side, were three let- 
ters of old Hebrew. 

Inquiries in this country did not explain the object. One 
lapidary thought that the hole had been recently made. No 
one felt sure of the meaning of the letters. The only thing 
that seemed clear was that it would make a good end-piece to 
a string of beads, being flat on one side and curved on the 
outer side. 

In 1893 I handed it over to the London office, and it was 
brought to the attention of Professors Sayce, Clermont-Gan- 
neau and others. Opinions began to appear in print. The 
word was read “ netseg,” and it was also read “keseph,” and 
again it was read “netseph.” Thus three years passed along, 
and no solution had been reached, when Dr. Bliss found last 
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year three duplicates, exactly similar in form and inscription, 
but lacking the hole. 

This shows that in my specimen the hole was made by some 
one in order to wear the object as a bead or charm, and that it 
was once a weight in common use. All agree now that the 
reading is “netseph,” corresponding to the Arabic misf/, mean- 
ing “half.” It appears that in this case the inscription was 
correctly read only by Professor Robertson Smith, but all now 
assent to his reading. 

Not only does this matter get cleared up thus, but the Chap- 
lin weight, of a different form, is now seen to read “quarter of 
a netseph,” and it does weigh 39 grains, while the “netseph” 
(allowing for the hole) weighs 156 grains. There has been 
some bitter controversy over both, but it is now at an end. 

The accumulation of objects has been rapid of late, and will 
help to produce certainty of knowledge. Men should make 
their suggestions tentatively at first and not contend hotly for 
them, and then in due time they will see whether they were 


right or wrong. It is unscientific to be seeking personal repu- 
tation. 

I can send a specimen of either the earlier or later “net- 
seph” for 30 cents, and the Chaplin weight for 70 cents. 
These little inscribed casts cost something to make. 

The following subscriptions have been received since last 
report: 


Adams, Rev. J. W., . - $250 Holmes, Daniel, Esq., - $250 
Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D., 250 Holmes, Rev. E. M., . ‘ 250 
Barnes, E. W., Esq., . ‘ 500 Hubbard, Jas. M., Esq., . 1000 
Barrow, Miss R. H., . , 500 Lasly, Rev. C.C.,D.D., . 5 00 
Barton, Prof. G, A., Ph.D., 250 Lawrence, Miss M. E., ; 5 00 
Billheimer, Rev. T. C., D. D., 500 Little, Prof. Geo. T., . ; 5 00 
Binney, Rev. John, D. D., 250 Los Angeles Library, . . 250 
Bradenburgh, Mrs. S. E., . 500 Lowrey, MissR.L., . , 5 00 
Brown, Mrs. Mary E., , 500 McClintock, A. H., Esq., . 5 00 
Bruckbauer, Frederick, Esq., 1000 Mitchell, H. B., Esq., . . 5 00 
Butler, Miss Virginia, ' 500 Nevin, Rev. J.C.,D.D., . 5 00 
Carrier, Geo. F., Esq., : 500 Newton Theol. Seminary, . 2 50 
Cochran, A. M. J., Esq.,_ . 500 Pearson, Miss E. H., . ; 5 00 
Conarroe, Mrs. G. M., , 500 Pierrepont, H. &, Esq., . 1000 
Cone, Mrs, Sarah B., . : 500 Pyne, M. Taylor, Esq., ; 5 00 
Cornell University, , : 250 Rendell, Prof. J. N., D. D., 5 00 
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Countermine, Rev. J. L.,D.D., $2 50 
Coxe, Eckeley B., Esq., 20 00 
Darling, Mrs, J. V., 5 00 
Dodge, Rev, D. Stuart, D. D., 25 00 
Fisher, E. D., Esq., 5 00 
Francis, Jas. G., Esq., 5 00 
Goddard, Morrill, Esq., 2 50 
Hall, Rev. F. J., D. D., 250 
Harlow, Geo. R., Esq., 5 00 
Haskell, Miss Ruth A, 5 00 
Hoffman, Rev. C. A., D. D., 1000 
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Schelling, Rev. Godfrey, 
Sharpe, Miss E. M., 

Small, Samuel, Esq., 
Springfield Library,: 
Tincker, Miss Helen, 
Vaux, George, Esq., 
Winans, W. P., Esq., . 
Wood, Prof. I. F., Ph.D., 
Wright, Prof. T. F., Ph.D., 
Zabriskie, Mrs. M. L., 


THEODORE F. WriGHT, 
Gen. Sec’y for U. S. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch=- 
axological Survey Fund and the Grarco- 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from February 20 to March 20, 


are gratefully acknowledged: 


D. H. Ayers, 

John B. Atkinson, 

Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, 

Mrs. J. L. Brewster, 

Frederick Bruckbauer, 

Rev. A. St. John Chambré, D D., 
Clarence H. Clark, ; 

C. Howard Colket, 

Miss Maria L. Corliss, 

S. D. CoYKENDALL, 

Francis A. Cunningham, 5 00 
Miss Elizabeth E. Dana, 5 00 
Rev. D. Stuart Dopceg, D.D., 25 00 
Hon. E. E. Farman, 5 00 
S. Wilson Fisher, 5 00 
Mrs. J. N. Fiske, 5 00 
John T. Foote, ; 5 00 
Mrs. George S. Frazer, 5 00 
Prest. D. C. Gilman, Ph.D., 5 00 
John B. Ireland, . 10 00 


Dr. Christopher omen 5 00 
Chas. P. Keith, 10 00 


$5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

25 00 


Joun S. Kennepy, 

Mrs. E. D. KimBALL, 

J. Townsend Lansing, 

Enoch Lewis. 

ALEXANDER MAITLAND, 

Mrs. SAMUEL L. MATHER, 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Means (in 
memoriam), 

Andrew Mills, Treasurer for 
the New York Branch, 

E. R. Perkins, 

Prof. Walter S. Perry, M. A., 

HENRY PHIPPs, JR.,_. : 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 

Miss Abby W. Turner, 

Miss E. J. Whitney, . 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 
D. D., - 

Lake Erie College, 

Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va., 


$25 00 


25 00 
5 00 
5 00 
25 00 
30 00 


5 00 


73 4° 
10 00 
10 00 
25 00 
15 00 
5 00 
5 00 


5 00 
5 00 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


D. H. Ayers, ‘ 4 . $500 Enoch Lewis, : . $500 
Frederick Bruckbauer, j 500 Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, : 5 00 
Clarence H. Clark, ‘ 2 500 E.R. Perkins, . : : 5 00 
Mrs. George H. Corliss, . 500 Henry PuHirps, JR.,  . - &§00 
S. Wilson Fisher. ; . 500 Union Theological Seminary, 

J. Townsend Lansing, : 5 00 Richmond, Va., . , 5 00 


GR#CO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, . $500 Boston University, ‘ - $500 
Clarence H. Clark, / j Carnegie Library, : 5 00 
EckKLey BriInTON Coxg, JR., Chicago Theological Seminary, 5 00 
Mrs. M. C. Crocker, . . College of City of New York, 500 
Stephen Wm. Driver, M. D., Congregational Library, . 5 00 
S. Wilson Fisher, ‘ ‘ New Bedford Public Library, 500 
J. Townsend Lansing, ; 500 Northampton Public Library, 500 
Enoch Lewis, ; F 4 500 Salem Public Library, 5 00 
E. R. Perkins, . . 1000 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 75 00 
Rev. John P. Peters, Ph. D., 500 Y.M.C. A., New York City, 500 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston, 


Airchaological Notes. 


Tue Methodist Review reters to Professor Craig of Chicago 
as follows: ‘Professor Craig has spent a good portion of the 
past few years in studying the rich collections of the British 
Musuem. His translations of the cuneiform inscriptions are 
models of scholarship and accuracy. A small volume edited 
by him, just out of the press, is entitled Astrological-Astronom- 
ical Tests: Copied from Original Tablets in the British Mu- 
suem, ‘This work is of interest only to the very few who pos- 
sess a reading knowledge of the original. Professor Sayce, 
very justly, it seems to us, criticises Professor Craig and others 
engaged in similar work for not furnishing an English version 
of the texts copied by them. Indeed, the Oxford Assyriologist 
maintains that every attempt at translation on the part of a 


competent scholar, however tentative or imperfect it may be, 


is a furtherance of the study of Assyriology and an assistance 
to those who come after us. Professor Sayce, however, may 
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be, at least partially, to blame for what he choses to style ‘the 
pernicious habit’ of the younger Assyriologists who do not ac- 
company their texts with translations, for he himself has too 
often rushed into print with very defective work. Time and 
again has he manifested undue haste in deciphering inscrip- 
tions and translating them, only to be ridiculed by slower but 
more careful scholars. Those familiar with archeological 
criticism know full well how unmercifully Professor Craig has 


criticised his English critic in the matter of faulty translations. 
We are therefore not surprised at a little manifestation of hu- 
man nature on the part of Sayce, who gently insinuates that 
Professor Craig’s failure to give a translation of the texts just 
published is ‘due either to excess of modesty or deficiency of 
knowledge.’ Professor Craig is also engaged in editing for a 
large publishing house in this country.a ‘ Series of Handbooks 
in Semitics.’ One volume has already appeared; the others, 
eleven or more, are to follow at short intervals. This first 
book of the series is by Professor Sayce, and treats of the every- 
day life and domestic customs of the ancient Babylonians. As 
the professor has already written so much on these topics, no 
one must be disappointed if he finds but little that is really 
new in these pages. The writers of the remaining volumes 
include the names of Glazer, Hilprecht, Hommel, McCurdy 
and others less known.” 

WE learn from Luzac’s Oriental List that the astronomical 
identification and explanation of the cuneiform inscriptions in 
the British Museum by Fathers Epping and Strassmaier, one 
of the greatest triumphs Assyriology can lay claim to, had 
come to a sudden standstill with the premature death of the 
able scholar and astronomer, Father Epping. After a lapse of 
four long years, his work has now been taken up by Father Fr. 
X. Kugler, who, having received a large number of copies of 
such texts through the kindness of Father Strassmaier, has 
succeeded in obtaining an insight into the various methods 
adopted by the Babylonians in their calculations. The first 
result of his studies Father Kugler has now made public un- 
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der the title of Die Babylonische Mondrechnung, in which the 


two great Babylonian systems of calculating the movements of 
the moon are set forth. A number of plates are appended 
containing Strassmaier’s copies of the cuneiform texts ex- 
plained. At the same time we are promised in the near future 
the explanation of the Chaldean systems of planetary move- 
ments. Assyriologists, as well as astronomers, will congratu- 
late themselves upon thus obtaining new and most valuable 


material for further studies in an obscure but interesting 
branch of science. 


Unper the title, Pergamos.: seine Geschichte und Monumente, 
Professor Ussing has published a monograph dealing with 


the history of the city, and describing the buildings, monu- 


ments, sculptures, etc., which have been recovered from the 
excavations at Pergamos during recent years under Carl 
Humann, Alexander Conze and others. In the first part of 
his work he traces the history of the city from the earliest 
period until it rose to a period of importance under Philetaerus 
and his successors, and he describes its fortunes down to the 
Roman period. He concludes this section of the volume with 


a brief résumé of the Prussian excavations. The second part 
of the work is mainly archeological and is concerned with the 
principal buildings of the ancient city—the Temple of Athena 
Polias, the famous altar of Zeus, etc. Dr. Ussing has produced 
a very careful summary of the principal facts concerning the 
city and its remains which should prove of interest to the stu- 


dents of archeology. 


PRESIDENT WHEELER has announced to the Regents of the 
University of California that experts of acknowledged repute 
have been engaged to make excavations and explorations in 
parts of the world rich with relics of ancient learning. The 
entire expense of the work will be borne by Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst. In Egypt Dr. George A. Gesiner will have charge of 


the explorations. Dr. Uhle will pursue investigations in South 
America and Yucatan. California, New Mexico and Mexico 
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will be searched for specimens by Dr. Philip Mills Jones. Dr. 
Alfred Emerson, recently professor in the Athens School of 
Archeology, is now on his way to California to confer with 
Mrs. Hearst in regard to the work in Greece and Etruria. The 


materials collected by the scientists will be placed in the 
archeological museum to be established at Berkeley. 


Proressor W. M. Flinders Petrie has an interesting article in 
the April Popular Science Monthly, entitled “Recent Years of 
Egyptian Exploration.” After referring to the two separate 
centuries existing before the begining of the Egyptian Dynas- 
ties, and the sequence of manufactures and art throughout 
long ages before the pyramid builders, or from some 6000 
years B. C., giving a continuous history of eight thousand years 
for man in Egypt, Prof. Petrie says: “ Turning to the purely 
classical Egyptian work, the principal discoveries of the last 
few years have given us new leading examples in every line. 
The great copper statue of King Pepy, with his son, dates from 
before 3000 8. c. It is over life size, and entirely wrought in 
hammered copper, showing a complete mastery in metal work 
of the highest artistic power. Probably of the same age is a 
head of a figure of the sacred hawk, wrought hollow in a single 
mass of hammered gold, weighing over a pound; this again 
shows work of noble dignity and power. Both of these were 
found at Hierakonpolis in 1898, and are now in the Cairo 
Museum.” 

“Some centuries later was made the exquisite jewelry found 
at Dashur in the graves of three princesses. This is a reve- 
lation of the delicacy possible in goldsmith’s work. The solder- 
ing of the minute parts of the gold is absolutely invisible. 
The figures of hawks are made up of dozens of miscroscopic 


pieces of colored stone—lazeli, turquoise, carnelian—every one 


cut to the forms of the feathers, and every piece having a tiny 
cell of soldered gold strip to hold it in place, yet the whole 
bird only about half an inch high. The finest colored enamel- 
ing ever made would be child’s play compared with a piece of 
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this early jewelry. The exquisite grace of form, harmony of 
coloring, and sense of perfection leave the mind richer by a 
fresh emotion, after seeing such a new world of skill. Coming 
down to about 1500 B.c., a large work has been done in the 
last six years in clearing the temple of Queen Hatshepsut at 
Deir el Bahri, on the western side of Thebes. * * The Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings has been prohibited ground to 


foreign explorers for over forty years, although the official 
department never did any work there. The native plunderers, 


however, turned up many years ago the beautiful chair of 
Queen Hatshepsut, and lately they found the entry to still un- 


opened tombs. The secret passed, for a consideration, to the 
Department of Antiquities, and two royal tombs were opened. 
These contained the bodies of several kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, one undisturbed, the others moved 
from elsewhere. With these was a crowd of objects of funeral 
furniture. Unhappily, nothing is published in detail of any 
official discoveries; with the exception of the first find of the 
Dashur jewelry, there has never been any full account issued 
of the great discoveries in the most important sites, which are 
reserved to the Government. The great group of kings found 
at Deir el Bahri, the great necropolis of the priests of Amen, 
the second find of Dashur jewelry, the second group of royal 
mummies, of all these we know nothing but what has appeared 
in newspapers, or some partial account of one branch of the 
subject. Hardly any publication has ever appeared, such as 
the English societies issue every year about the produce of 
their excavations. * * The only official influences are a severe 
check on such scientific work, while a native Egyptian can 
plunder tombs with but little hindrance, and one desiring to 
preserve objects and promote knowledge must (after obtaining 
permission of the Egyptian Government for the exact place 
he wants to work) be officially inspected at his own expense 
(a matter of twenty or thirty pounds a season) and then, after 
all, give up to the Government half of all he finds, without any 
recompence. The English Government long ago gave up all 
claim for British subjects to occupy any post in the Cairo 
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Museum, thus putting a decisive bar on the hopes of would-be 
students and hindering the object very effectually.” 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Albert Aub, who 
died at his home, No. 73 East Eighty-third street, New York, 
on February 26th. Mr. Aub had been a member of the Stock 
Exchange for more than thirty-four years. He was born in 
Bayreuth, Germany, in 1842. He received a liberal education, 
and was widely read on scientific and archeological topics, and 
his judgment on financial matters had weight with his many 
friends and associates. He brought with him to this country 
letters of recommendation to a number of bankers, and wining 
their esteem and confidence, soon entered the Stock Exchange 
as their representative. He was well known in artistic circles, 
and was considered a competent critic on art and musical 
matters. 

Mr. Aub was very much interested in Egyptian history and 
archeology, and has long been one of the honorary secretaries 


of the Egypt Exploration Fund. He was one of the first of 


the Bisxia subscribers, and always took a deep interest in the 


success of this magazine. 
The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Winslow of Boston. 


Apmirers and friends of the late Georg Ebers will be very 
glad to learn that Professor Steindorff has brought together in 


a handy volume such of the smaller works of the lamented 
Egyptologist as appears to be suitable for the general reader. 
Among the contributors to “Aegyptische Studien und Ver- 
wandtes” we may mention an article on the famous Papyrus 
Ebers, a very interesting sketch on woman's life in Greece and 
Egypt, and a discussion on the formation of legends. A full 
bibliography of Ebers’ works is appended by Dr. Paul Ebers. 
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Tue results of Dr. Oppert’s chronological researches and 
those of Strassmaier and Epping, based on the astronomical 
and other cuneiform documents from Babylon, which are now 
in the British Museum, have been classified and in a practical 
way laid before a wider circle of readers by Prof. Ed. Meyer 
of Halle, who in the second volume of his Forschungen zur 
alten Geschichte, recently issued, has devoted a special chapter 
to “chronological investigations” and the “dates of the 
reigns of the Kings of Persia and Sparta.” } 


Contents of the Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. X11, No. 46: 
Nation or Religious Community, by C. G. Montefiore—An In- 
troduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. I, by M. 
Steinschneider.—Dr. Ginsburg’s Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
by L. Blau.—The Hebrew Test of Ben Sira.— . The British 
Museum Fragments, by S. Schecter.—II. Notes on the Cam- 
bridge Fragments, by W. Bacher.—Notes on Genealogies of 
the Texts of Levi in 1 Chron. xxiii-xxvi, by M. Berlin. 


Vout. III, Part I, of Helmott’s Weltgeschichte contains the 
“Ancient History of Western Asia,” by Dr. Hugo Winckler. 
A special chapter of this work is dedicated to “ Arabia Before 
Islam,” to which a number of facsimiles of inscriptions from 
Cyprus and Arabia transliterations and translations are added. 
Also some Hittite antiquities are described in the volume, but 
the reader is warned that they are as yet undeciphered. The 
history of Babylonia and Assyria is treated with special skill 
and will not fail to secure for the work a large circle of readers. 

Tue fifth edition of the handy manual on the Antiquities of 
Assyria and Babylonia, by Professor Kaulen of Bonn, has just 
been issued. Although the author has not found it neces- 
sary to complete his list of Assyriological bibliography beyond 
1889, he has amply used the results of the recent expeditions 
to Babylonia carried on by the Americans, and has thoroughly 
revised the letter-press of his work. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B, Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 


Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos”’ con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classica) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 


larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 


ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


; Gra&co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 
I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00 
(Ed. exhausted.) 
II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 


III, Naukratis, Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis (Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII, The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates: Zxtra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§~ Twice the size of the 
folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

X1V. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh, Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 
Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part1I. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 


Survey Volume IVY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part 1. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 


fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 
Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 7 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
}. Tylor, F.s. A., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 


Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 


of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec” 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, | 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 


tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome gzartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), ad local organizations, All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the daa of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 
‘TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


545 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GualtsHeER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esqa., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQuARE, W. LONDON, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PreEsIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cnicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivperecut, LL.D., PHiLape.puia, 
Very Rev. E, A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CuareNcE M. Hyper, Eso., New York. 
Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautauqua. 
PROFESSOR ‘THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C, M. G., 


R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief,operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or WEsTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. Tue ArcH#oLocicaL Work or M. CLermont-Ganngav.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘“‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archzeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Migs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, 
‘Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutu, F. R. S.--- 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 


rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

fx) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 


made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Yost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en**¥rt to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Staxemanits and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 


on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; **The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.r. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., r.x. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore, By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.x. 

1X. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 


Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R. Ez. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 
XIII, The History of Jerusalem, By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.K. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 


XXII, Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R. 8. 


XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 


XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 
XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 


XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII, Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTion or THE CoLLotypPg Print or THE RaIsED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 


names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


AvaBama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Ca.irornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or Co_umstia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Int1no1s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TrnneEsskE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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